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WIDOW 



In an uncertain year, 
another Fall. 

I sit behind my door and listen 
to footsteps that approach, 
then pass. 

I know the footsteps 
cannot be yours, 
but on the dark periphery 
of my soul 

you wander in some seasons. 

Is this the evening or the morning 
of my semi-sleep? 

I feel only the dry sweat 

of surrealism's arousal 

and listen to howls 

of the pale, crisp, sterile sky . . . 

abroil with naked limbs 

spinning futile rituals 

for rebirth. 

—J. Ragland 


Existence 


Withered form on a white linen bier 

In a germ-free morgue, surrounded by mourners 

Who cry for the past, the once-present parent-mate. 

Not for the husk, the inhaling-exhaling 
Freshly bathed shell who stares without seeing: 

This is the etching of undignified dying. 

The mourners who watch, fascinated through tears. 

This decomposition of Sixth-Day Fabrication 

Ask of omnipresent uniforms—white jackets and caps— 

"Are we getting our money's worth?" And the crisp uniforms 
To demonstrate dedication, devotion to the death. 

Then force another fluid, prescribe another pill. 

Thus the mourners are mollified, the uniforms are paid— 
And the vegetable on the bed will die for one more day. 


—Karen Garr 
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Today; 

So clear that every leaf 
And mote 

And even molecule does keep 

Its character in shadows superimposed 

On blades of grass; 

So definite 

That one might wonder 

If such a quick exposure from a natural lens 
Is possible 

In a world where everything 
Must move so fast 

That visions, buildings, people, even nations, 

Are blurred into conformity; 

Where no one personality is yours or mine, but everyone's 
And all of us, if seen at all. 

Are viewed without the miracle of three dimensions . . . 

—Margart McKenzie 



Childhood Play World 

Snakes and crickets; baby frogs; 

Pigs and chickens; flop-eared dogs; 

Woods to play in; lots of time; 

Poles for sliding; trees to climb; 

Road-bank "gold-mine"; meat-fork shovel; 
Spoons to dig in sand and gravel; 

Streams to wade in; fields to run; 

Nearby friends for lots of fun; 

Berries ripe and plums galore; 

'Cycle trips to nearby store; 

Cardboard, pine-straw summer sleds; 
Grassy lawn for summer beds,- 
Corn and beans in garden plot; 

Swing in oak tree near the lot; 

River fishing, rowboats, too; 

Sunshine bright and sky so blue; 

Apple pie in country day; 

That's my childhood world of play. 

Nancy McCowell 


—Judy Ragland 







































Twilight of the Gods 


The wild azaleas spotted the woods that af¬ 
ternoon. 1 tramped on leaves left from last fall 
or the one before and watched the new green leaves 
uncurl or so it seemed. I’m not quite sure 
I had the cause to leave my work and go 
to walk, except that it was warm and spring. 

Nor could I say just why I took that path; 

I knew exactly where it went and who 
lived at its end. At anyrate, I went; 
and she was lying on a towel sweat¬ 
ing with the heat, pretending she enjoy¬ 
ed it. 

“Who’s there?” 

“It’s me.” 

She moved. “I thought 

it rustled like you.” 

“Really now, who has 

a unique crunch? I could have been a squirrel 
for all you know.” I stood there in the flowers. 

“Oh, sure. You might have been old Time a come 
to cut me down amidst me prime for all 
I know. But then I knew that it was you— 
then, then, I knew.” She moved again but did 
not look. 

“You knew?” 

“Yes, dolt, quit standing on 
my daffodils and come sit down.’’ 

I did. 

I waited in the sun and picked at grass; 
picked grass and sat there still and sticky hot. 
“You’re not saying anything.” 

“No.” 

“Why?” 

“I don’t have to. I’m taking all.” 

“All what?” 

“This greening wonder world.” 

“Oh come, you’re rahp- 

sodizing.” 

“True.” 

She spread her hands apart, 

“Well, I am not!” 

“I didn’t ask you to.” 

She turned and looked at me. “Oh yes, you did; 
you came and caught me in the twilight of 
the gods.” 

“My turn—Oh come now, dolt.” 


“1 swear 

I’m freezing in the winters three before 

the desolation of the world and man 

She put her reddening face down in the grass, 

I laughed and tossed a broken weed at her. 

“And sweating, too?” 

“No, that’s the water from 
the flood destroying man.” 

“You’re tangled up.” 

“No doubt.” She shoved her glasses U P* “ Y f ^ snagged 
your skirt somewhere, but since the Night of Brah¬ 
ma’s overtaking us, it doesn’t mat¬ 
ter much.” 

“The Night of Brahma?” 

“Yes. You see 

the sun is getting lower, the absorp¬ 
tion of this unreality approach¬ 
es with the dusk.” 

I rose. “If that’s the case, 

I’ll take my leave before the end. You mind 
if I behead a daffodil or two? ’ 

I stepped on toward the flower bed and path. 

“Oh, be my guest, the Titans would have smashed 
them anyway; if not, the flood’s still here 
to drown.” She sat up, pulled her glasses off. 

“I’ll see you in nirvana soon.” 

I took 

a step and turned, “I doubt it.” 

“Why?” 

The daff¬ 
odils went down beneath my foot. ‘ Because 
you aren’t remembering how the stories end. 

“I’m not?” 

“You’re not.” 

“How so?” 

“Well, ev¬ 
erything didn’t die. The sons of Odin lived. 

The ark was saved. Zeus killed the Titans, too. 

And after every night of Brahma comes 
the day.” 

“Really.” 

“Really.” 

She lay back on 

the grass. “But does it help?” 

“I hope so—” 

I left her then and crunched my way back through 
the leaves toward home. The wild azaleas were 
still there, I think. 

—Mary Abbott Waite 
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—Dodie Hein (photo by Don Williams) 


How Could They? 

I think this madness, modern math's 
To throw us off the track. 

'Cause they took something so concrete 
And made it so abstract. 

—Nancy McCowell 


Sparrow chirps on left. 

Mockingbird answers on right. 

Stereo forest. 

Nancy McCowell 
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Fine and Dandy 



Karen 


Wickwire 


Mr. 


Hardy. 


I remember walking as a child 
". . . crack or you'll break 
your mother's back, 
mother's back 
mother's back 
mother's back 

Tripping over crumbled pavement— 
Running to relieving shade. 

A wearier traveler never stopped 
In Hardy's drugstore 
"penny candy 
fine and dandy 
fine and dandy penny candy" 
Where I crammed my pockets full of 
mints 

lollipops 

chocolate tootsie-rolls 
"penny candy 
fine and dandy" 

Mr. Hardy had a bullet hole 
"on his face 
a dangerous face" 

That drew kids from blocks away. 

He got it in the war. 

But he wasn't the brave type. 

The trip back home 
We talked about the one who shot dear 
He must have been a Chinese 
or an Indian 
or a yellow Mongol. 

Who would shoot dear Mr. Hardy? 


H 

ri 


"? > \ 
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—Karil Mason 


rhe black tar street 
Mas hot on our bare feet 
5o we ran across the street. 


On the other side, the pavement started. 

"don't step on a crack 
or you'll break your mother's back 

don't step on a crack or you'll break your mother's backj 


All the way home. 


—Sue Bradshaw 
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V 



—Bobbie Dunn 

The Challenge 


The scarred pier pushed its way 
Far out through the 
Soupy, blue-black water. 

Figures on it passively fished 
Against a sunset-colored pink 
Like the hard shell-lip of a conch. 

Dingy gulls swooped over the woody heap, 
Crying petuantly. 

Their webbed feet dangled limply 
As they nosed the surface for food. 

Two of the forms detached themselves 
From a group formation 
And wing to wing 

Circled the pier and with steady strokes 
Flew into the melting red-gold blaze 
On the horizon. 


Far out past, the casting rods. 

The beer can-strewn beach, 

The lovers' footprints at the water's edge, 
A red board wobbled undecidedly 
On the crest of a diamond-cut wave. 

The taut, sinewed rider 
with arms swinging wide 
Rode the water-jet 
Nearer the crusty pilings. 

Like a shooting star the surfer 
Plowed through the foam 
Into the forest of supports. 

His board twisted and turned 
Through the winding water catacombs. 
Roaring triton notes and siren singing 
Filled his ears. 

—Carol Payne 
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Music continued on Page 16 
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—Karil Mason 


Little Harold Norcross, three blocks down the street 
Takes vitamins twice a day 
To increase his growth. 

Ethel Schwartz is already four feet ten inches, 
gleg's never had a vitamin in her life; 

Only five years old. 

Malcolm Abernathy says he could fly 
If trees were high enough to give more time 

To learn. 

Isabel Raymond thinks that's ridiculous 
And prefers dolls to flying. 

Or dogs. 

Ernestine Murphy. 

What about Ernestine Murphy? 

She's missing something. 

She eats three meals a day. 

Dislikes peanut butter. 

Ice cream, 

Dolls, 

And ballet lessons. 

Goes to kindergarten 

But quite frankly states she'd rather stay at home 
And watch Divorce Court and The Secret Storm. 
She lost a year somewhere and now shes just an 
Empty space. 

—Sue Bradshaw 


Hell can surely not be 
Brimstone and fires. 

Torture and pain— 

Hell can only be your 
Cold disdain and 
Frigid unconcern 
That turns my heart 
Into a frost-bitten organ 
Which pumps liquid ice 
Through an already 
Forgotten corpse. 

_Dotti Smith 


















Funeral for a Favorite Pig 


—Karen Wickwire 


The old thing just died one day. 

We found her in the pen 
not quite flopped on her back; 

(she being too fat for that) 

Piggy legs stuck out straight, 

head resting on the ground, 

tongue protruding 

from the side of her mouth 

in its last lolling about; 

the flies were most interested in that. 

My brothers found an old whiskey crate; 
we barely got her stuffed into it. 

But at last, having flung dandelions 
on the top, we hoisted the crate 
to our shoulders: 

an excellent procession of mourners, 
we and the flies. 

Brother Charles paced ahead, 
ringing a great cow bell 
with dirge-like solemnity. 

Our cortege arriving at the orchard bottom, 
shoulders welLsplintered from the wooden crate, 
we decided to interr her 
in the drainage ditch; 

Bill intoned the service 
and we all piously shed tears 
at appropriate moments. 

Finally the flies and the effort 
of crying overcame us. 

We kicked clods of red earth 
over the corpse 

and dispersed among the dusty trees, 

leaving the flies buzzing curiously 

over the consecrated grave. _burnett 

























Promises 


you 

promise 

bronze days of 
honey-flavored 
love. 

I 

need 

promises 

from honey-toned 
men. 


—Bobbie Dunn 


Chalet 

Squat 

little 

Heidi-house 
window boxes 
blink. 

—Karin Smith 


The March Muddles march 
through arched ash skies 
reflecting 

mental mud puddles. 
Proserpine holds her breath 
for Spring. 

J. Ragland 


we 
savor 
promises 
'til honey-bees 
sting. 

—Karin Smith 


Rain 

tweed sound 
in a heather blend 
of seconds. 


J. Ragland 















With sun's hand heavy on our backs 
we walked on through an Indian-summer Sunday 
along back-river boon docks where an old 
black cat adopted us and we were three. 

The fish-sweet nets hung up to dry along 
th old plank pier were yellow, red and green. 

Old shrimp-boats rocked and made the marsh-grass sway, 
while sunlight flirted with the Spanish moss 
and reached to pat the heads of heavy oaks. 

Our heel-claps were the tempo for the day; then 
one brown leaf blew past us up ahead, 
and I remembered this day was the last. 

We didn't speak of it, but then you left. 

I looked back, and the air seemed very still. 




Hide Your Boots 



—Karil Mason 


Hide your boots the dean is here, 
there. Everywhere is fear. 

She smiles. 

Her mind drops to the floor like 
teeth all old. With mold. 

And flavored grass . . . she holds 
in an outstretched hand . . . 

Coloured wisdom—old. With mold. 
"Make you grow bjg and strong girlies. 
"Sure, Sure, Sure, Sure, Sure, Sure." 
Something is happening and she don't 
know what it is. 

But it can't be good 
It's new. Clean. 

Helps prevent cavities. 


by Moley 


















































The Finished Rug 


The old woman sat alone, forgotten, 
plying her long, lean needle 
through the heavy wool. 

I, was to be a rug, the last ore 

She had hooked so many in winters past. 

Hours a. work and spectrum, a. calors Hooded 

Xhe^fragHe ..paused In languid reflection 

then dived deep into the 
warm, lush fabric again. 

In and out, rhythmically it danced w.th 

practiced accuracy. 

Sun rays, the last bright ones of evening, 

fell upon the large, golden blossoms 

blazonly swaying on a tweedy field 

of muted green and brown; ... . , 

Tiny marigolds winked shyly through their petals, 

and still the needle flew 
as if racing sundown. 

Flowers of the tawniest orange to a pale, saffron y 


A wool strand arched in the air and drew the 

last petal into place. 

It was finished as her hands settled 
like withered leaves to the coverlet 
and there remained-useless and old. 

The body turned slightly toward the window. 

Glossy-winged blackbirds still searched hungrily 
through the cherry tree branches 
tasting its hot dewy fruit. 

Slowly the sun sank, caught for an instant 
in the ragged arms of the crabapple tree 
and then dropped quietly leaving the sky 
laced with gold. 

Her eyes greeted each new shadow as it glided 

across the pine walls. 

Some fell across the finished rug 
causing the blossoms to droop 
their heads in the 
madness of their caged youth. 

—Carol Payne 



—Dot Ogden 
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Death of a Unicorn 


Death mourns not the murder of brutality; 
He weeps only at the demise of beauty. 


In uncertain splendor, Unicorn, 
you are a gamboling gentle creature 
who will let butterflies 
sit on your nose. 

Yet trample the lion 
into a hulk of crushed bone 
and blood to be eaten 
by maggots and hyenas. 

But in olympian meadows 

laced with wildflowers, 

you nimbly cavort 

on the high summer mountain; 

then lope down at sunset, 

lion's blood still on gay hooves, 

to assail what waits in the ungentle night. 


Thrash, bloody the grass 

clot the dirt, 

paw the brain wound 

in pain as white as nakedness, 

red as the froth at your mouth. 

The hunter watched you die. Unicorn, 
neither rejoiced nor mourned nor moved 
through your agony. 

But now, when you are still, 

he comes slowly and stands over your body, 

now the color of earth and twilight. 

A flutter of motion on the quiet air, 
and a yellow butterfly 
lights softly on your nose, 
only then does the hunter weep. 


The hunter awaits, Unicorn, 
lying low in scrub brush 
with the jungle behind him. 

His gun is cocked, horned one, 
and the aim is steady. 

Pause, Unicorn. 

Wonder where the butterfly went 
in that summer twilight, 
try to scrape the lion's blood 
from your cloven hooves. 

Quiver in the sudden chill 
Snap your head sharply 
at the jungle bird's frantic cry. 

The hunter smiles, Unicorn, 
most ungently and does not move. 
Your trembling form is steely watched; 
as you shiver in the twilight 
of Olympus 

white and naked 


all explodes. 

In a second of the unexpected 
when everything has its eyes closed 
the red blood spurts, 
spits itself out of its white shelter. 
Writhe, Unicorn. 

You cannot die in dignity. 


























War and Peace 

Hot saffron sunlight. 

Raucous laughter 

amidst the thorn trees 

the hyena squats on skinny haunches 

laughing at the lion's kill. 

smiling, he bends down 

to mangled intestine 
bloody sinew 
And chews, gulps, foams; 
still smiling. 

Cold silver moonlight. 

Bawdy, gasping laughter 

amidst the thorn trees; 

the hyena chases himself viciously 

in suicidal circles. 

Then stopping, quivering, 
having reached viscous gut 
in an ecstasy of pain 
He chews, gulps, froths; 
still smiling. 


— burnett 


Auto-de-fe 

Who will sell his soul 
for a good cup of coffee? 

My hand goes up 
rather too desperately. 

I have little savoir faire. 

A wood fire burns 
nowhere in particular; 
on my birth-right, maybe. 

Lightning has struck my wood; 
ozone hangs heavy on the air. 

No new life, 

only wafting columns of smoke, 
charred, disintegrated wood ashes; 
my birth right. 


But how long until 
the empty cup is filled? 

I could not have sold myself 
for nothing. 

A funeral pyre 
Somewhere special; 

In my bones, maybe. 

The fire palely roaring 
with passion intense as death 
tosses me to the swirling Phlegathon 
which asphyxiates, smothers, consumes 
my bone ashes. 

wood ashes indicate a fire; 
bone ashes, conflagration. 


— burnett 
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Sea-Shell 


Little sea-shell. 

Sleeping in the sand. 

Got caught up in a little wave, 
and from a dizzy swirl, 

whooshed to sea, and drowned. 

—Karin Smith 



-Dodie Hein (photo by Don Williams) 


Haiku Suite 

A deserted street, 

The willow has no shadow— 
Elergy in gray. 

Roses on the fence. 

Cardinals building in my tree— 
Allegro in red. 


The sun warms the hill. 

Daffodils play the gypsy— 

Scherzo in yellow. 

Frogs and katydids. 

Rocks tossed carelessly in ponds— 
Prelude to dark blue. 

New moon in the sky. 

Shadows come close in the park— 
Andante in black. 



—Mary Abbott Waite 
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Half-man crawled out of the cave. He winced 
from the blinding glare of the sun. It had been 
dark in the cave—very, very dark. And cold. 
Cold with a decaying dampness that made the 
muscles ache and the body tremble constantly. 

It felt good here in the sun. It was warm and 
comforting to lie at the mouth of his cave and 
soak up the heat from the sun. Gradually his 
body ceased its shaking and his muscles began 
to relax. But his eyes, long accustomed to the 
darkness of the cave, still ached from the bright¬ 
ness of the sunlight. 

Half-man listened to the sounds that came to 
his ears. It had been a sound that had finally 
given him the desire and the courage to come 
out of his cave. In the cave, the only sounds he 
ever heard had come from himself. But today a 
new sound had come—a noise not made by 
himself. It had disturbed him. And he crawled 
out of his cave to find the source of this strange 
new sound. 

The cave he had just left was very small. 
There was not enough room for Half-man to 
stand up, so he had to crawl when he wanted to 
move around. Once, only once, he had tried to 
stand, and now, as he remembered, he could 
feel again the pain caused by his head striking 
the rocks of the ceiling of his cave. No, it was 
much easier to crawl. Standing up hurt too 
much. 

Half-man was afraid of this new place be¬ 
yond the mouth of his cave. There was some¬ 
thing out here that could hurt him. He sensed it. 
And he longed to crawl back into his cave—his 
familiar and safe cave. But something drew him 
away from its shelter. The sound, the sound that 
had made him come out, now kept him from re¬ 
turning. 

He heard the sound again. And now he also 
saw its source. There was someone crouched 
beside a fallen tree across the clearing. Half¬ 
man looked at this strange creature and listened 
to the noises that it made. He was scared, very 
scared, and he ached to go back to his cave. But 
he stayed where he was and listened and watch¬ 
ed. 


Half-man’s fear was joined by a new feeling. 
There was something familiar about the crouch¬ 
ing figure—something familiar like the rocks of 
his cave or the sound of his own breathing. The 
noises that came from across the clearing had 
sounded very strange at first. But as Half-man 
continued to listen, he began to feel the mean¬ 
ing of the sound. The noise-maker was crying to 
him. The creature was calling for Half-man. 
And this made Half-man panic. 

He turned and started to crawl back to his 
cave. The sunlight hurt his eyes; he longed for 
the familiar darkness of his cave. The sight of 
the crouching figure frightened him; in the cave 
he would no longer have to see. The sounds that 
came to him, that brought fear to him, might go 
away if he went back into his cave. 

As he reached the opening that lead back in¬ 
to the darkness, Half-man turned and looked 
across the clearing once more. The strange crea¬ 
ture was still there, huddled against the fallen 
tree. The noises still reached Half-man’s ears. 
But now the sounds blended with sounds inside 
of himself—sounds of his own that he had 
never heard before. And there came to Half-man 
the desire to make the creature stop its crying— 
a desire stronger, far stronger than the desire 
for his familiar cave and its darkness. 

Yet Half-man still hesitated. What dangers 
might await him if he crawled across the clear¬ 
ing? How could he know that the creature would 
not hurt him? Could he survive a caveless exis¬ 
tence? Half-man could not move. And still the 
creature cried. And the sound blended with 
sounds inside of Half-man. 

And finally Half-man made his decision. 
Slowly he started to crawl across the clearing 
toward the fallen tree. The sun still stung his 
eyes, the fear of leaving the safety of his cave 
still clung to him. But he continued to crawl 
across the clearing toward the fallen tree, to¬ 
ward the crouching, crying figure. 

And even when Half-man reached the tree, 
the fear was still with him, the sun still tor¬ 
mented him. But the sounds of the crying one 
blended with sounds within Half-man. And he 
stretched out his hand toward the crouching 
figure and touched him—and Half-man sighed. 

—Dotti Smith 
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Over-real world 

of doorways, stairs, and crickets in the grass 
you speak to me 

as a stranger across a windowpane 
and tell me to continue to wander and wonder. 

—J. Ragland 


Antique History 102 , Section One 


All over the campus each scholar is seen 
To tune in a picture on his light wave screen- 
Of a grey-haired professor, a typical sage, 

From that outmoded era, the Atomic Age 
In a pair of beige levis too short and too tight, 

With his hair cut in bangs-what a miserable sight.— 
•He remembers how simply the old days were run. 

In Antique History 102, Section One. 


"Lets forget that the men of the Atomic generation 
Have been tagged with a 'primitive' connotation. 
Every age, even 'theirs,' has its genius and worth; 
Take a look at their quaint adaptations to earth: 


"Here are black plastic disks with round holes in the middle! 
Rather strange sounds arise when they're touched by a needle. 
With drums and guitars men would mingle their voices— 
(Although some sources claim it was nothing but noises). 


"For another example, Atomic Age men 

Found their chief transportation in boxes of tin 

Which were rolled on the ground with devices called 'tires,' 

And derived all their power from petroleum fires. 


"Since I'm speaking of fire, please don't let me forget 
The Atomic Age habit they called 'cigarette.' 

Rolling leaves in white paper, their shaking hands clung 
To the end—to light up and discolor their lungs. 

"But we must give due credit to that rustic little band; 

In not knowing to eat light waves, they lived right off the land! 
Plants and animals were cut, placed beneath a metal liner. 
Frozen solid on a plate, and called a 'T.V. Dinner.' 

"These Atomic Age memories of primitive ways 
Can only be found in antique shops these days. 

There's a quaint one nearby—with sliding glass doors 
And free landing spaces for students, of course. 

Board a campus jet now, for a tour's just begun! 

Class dismissed: Antique History, 102, Section One." 


ACT FOUR 


As the last line 
of the last act 
is said 

perhaps someone 
will note that lines 
are read 

so when the doors 
are opened we 
will find where they 
are bred outside 
the theater. 

_J. Ragland 
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—Pat Ondo 












































































